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FOREWORD 


We are including in this number two articles on 
"Registration" to emphasize its importance. The 
first by Professor Esmond Shaw describes back- 
ground and details, the second by Malcolm B. Wells 
lifts the veil on the imaginary horrors of the exam. 


Registration is a vital and indispensable step in the 
career of an architect - for without it all the finest 
experience and qualifications will not give the right 
to the title "architect"! Unfortunately the importance 
of registration is lost to most students as it is usual- 
ly considered something in the never-never, taking 
place years after graduation. It should be remem- 
bered that it is possible without graduating to have 
one's own practice but it is not possible without regis- 
tration. Therefore, do not miss good opportunities 
which may come, by not being registered. When 

= qualified to take the examination, take it. It is much 
i easier when college is not too far behind, the acade- 
: mic knowledge still reasonably fresh in mind and ex- 
aminations have not become frightening. 


ess 


The exam should be approached methodically. Check 
with the State registering authority that all require- 
ments for registration have been fulfilled. Obtaina 
complete syllabus for all subjects of the examinations, 
and if possible a good number of past examination pa- 
pers. The past papers give the scope of the examina- 
tion. This is of great importance if a coaching school 
is not available. If sucha school is available, make 
use of it. Generally these schools are versed in the 
procedures of these examinations and such a course 

is well worthwhile. From here it is a matter of con- 
centrated study. I have met many who have passed all 
subjects at the first attempt, but not one of them achieved 
this without hard work. 


George Beiers, Editor 
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ARCHITECTURAL REGISTRATION 
By Esmond Shaw 
Head, Dept. of Architecture, The Cooper Union 


The licensing of professional people for prac- 
tice in the United States has always been a 
responsibility of the individual states. Such 
licensing by the Federal Government would be 
an invasion of the rights of the States and 
therefore would be unconstitutional. The first 
state to have an architectural registration law 
was Illinois where this requirement for the 
practice of architecture was introduced in 1897 
By 1909 Arkansas, California, New Jersey and 
Colorado had licensing laws. Between 1910 and 
1919 fifteen more states passed similar acts. In 
the period 1920-29 twelve states adopted such 
legislation, from 1930-39 eleven more and by 
1951 all 48 states required architects to be li- 
censed. 


The legislation requiring architects to be licens- 
ed was passed in New York State in 1915 but did 
not attain its present form until 1936. While there 
is a considerable variety in the requirements for 
registration in the various states, it can be said 
that the New York State registrations are fairly 
typical for those states which require thorough 
proof of competence. 


The licensing examinations for architects in New 
York State are given in January and Jume each 
year. To be eligible for admission to these ex- 
aminations, an applicant must be a United States 
citizen, at least twenty-five years of age and of 
good moral character, and in addition must either 
have a degree in architecture from a recognized 


school, plus enough practical experience in archi- 


tectural work so that his time in training and ex- 
perience equals eight years; or if the applicant 
does not have a degree in Architecture from a 
recognized school, he must have twelve years 
practical experience in architectural work of a 
grade and calibre satisfactory to the Board of 
Admissions. 


Because of the difficulty of transferring archi- 
tectural licenses from one state to another and 


the diversity of the laws concerning the licensing 
of architects, a national group known as The : 
National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards was formed about twenty-five years ago. 
This association works with the State licensing 
agencies in all states and a candidate for an 
architectural license may take the NCARB exa- 
mination in his state. If he succeeds in passing 
this examination he is automatically registered 
in his own state and may transfer his registra- 
tion to all other states which work with the NCAR 
Most young architects in New York state prefer 
to take the NCARB examinations since it conform 
very closely with the state examination and facili: 
tates the transfer of their registration. 


The office of the National Council of Architect- 
ural Registration Boards is now at 418-424 
Commerce Exchange Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Mr. Joe E. Smay is executive direc- 
tor of this organization. 


Admission to the Junior NCARB examination re- 
quires that the applicant have a degree in archi- 
tecture from a recognized school. There are 
sixty-one colleges and universities in the United 
States which grant recognized degrees in archi- 
tecture. 


Only a person who is practicing architecture as 

a principal is required to be registered. Em- 
ployees in the profession do not need to be licens- 
ed but it is obviously to their advantage to acquire 
registration since it is only in this way that they 
can ultimately become practicing architects. 


Mr. Harold T. Brinkerhoff, 339 Lexington Ave., 
New York is the Secretary of the New York State 
Board of Examiners of Architects. Applications 
for Admission to the State Licensing examina- 
tions should be made to Mr. Brinkerhoff. For 
information about the issuance of certificates 
and details of the licensing examination inquiries 
should be addressed to the Chief, Bureau of 


boa aia 
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Professional Examinations and Reg:strations, 
State Education Department 23 South Pearl St., 
Albany 7, New York. 


Chapter IX of The Architect at Mid-Centiry 


devoted to registration for the practice of archi- 
It constitutes the most complete expo- 


tecture. 
sition of this subject. It should be regarded as 
required reading by everyone who aims to 


DON'T FORGET THE 
By Malcolm B. Wells 
Reproduced by courtesy of the AIA Journal. 


A delightful experience av.aits the applicant 
preparing for the written examinations for re- 
gistration to practice architecture in our state 
- no phone calls, no typewriters, just four 


_ days of pure uninterrupted terror. 


I guess the rumors are the worst part of it. 
You'll hear that there's a quotaon architects: 
that most people take the exams five times, 
that only state university grads pass, that 
only one or two pass each year, that the 
judges favor certain styles, and that even if 
you pass, the subsequent exam is so rough 
you might as well quit. 
Don't believe a word of it; here's what 
really happens. 


About a month before exam time, you'll get a 
letter which gives the title of the forthcoming 
design problem. You know, something like "A 
Mercantile Bank." After youdoa lot of re- 
search on the mercantile side of banking you 
realize thatas far as architecture is concerned, 
a mercantile bank is just a plain old ordinary 
bank, 


These exams are held at the University twice 
a year, June and December. The times were 
selected for convenience - not yours, the uni- 
versity's. The fact that your vacation or your 
Christmas holiday is ruined helps to discipline 
the architectural mind. i 
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acquire professional status in architecture. 
Handbook 35 published by the State Education 
Department describes the registration law and 
gives information concerning the requirements 
for admission to the examination as well as 
about the examination itself. This booklet may 
he obtained by writing to the State Education 
Department at the address given in the prece- 
ding paragraph. 


TOILET ROOMS 


When you arrive on campus, just watch for 
worried-looking young men carrying suit- 
cases, and follow them. Chances are they'll 
lead you to a splendid old example of neo- 
Gothic Spanish architecture - your home away 
from home for the next four days. 


The reason those young men carry suitcases 
is that they've just stolen everything not nailed 
down in the offices where they work, on the 
chance that it'll come in handy at the test. 


I remember buying a new T-square, pastels, 
textbooks, templates, erasers; all kinds of 
stuff. The erasers were a good investment. 


Some guys (you can call them guys until 
they're registered, then you call them some- 
thing else), some guys carry alarm clocks, 
soap, aspirin, ash trays, pep pills, sharpen- 
ers, and I don't know what all. You can carry 
whatever you like, but don't forget: the usual 
drafting equipment; a roll of cheap tracing 
paper; a ruled pad; coloring materials -paint, 
pencils, or pastels; slide rule; stapler or tape; 
coffee, food and cigarettes, and a light bulb. 


The drafting room used for the exams is filled 
with 1898-type tables. Onexam morning, 
people arrive as early as 8:15 to stake out 
claims, for if you arrive late you may have 

to work in a dark corner on a dirty rutted old 
board. And in December, half the room is 
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cold, so you must proportion your distance 
from the windows to your favorite tempera- 
ture, too. 


Normally, once you select a good spot, you 
can be reasonably sure of keeping it for the 
next four days. If you're the big, muscular 
type this is a certainty. 


At 9:00 AM each day, a line forms to pick up 
testpapers. One look at the faces as they go 
by reading the problem gives you a sort of 
nausea. Silly, isn't it? How hard can a test 
be? Buildings are all the same anyway; a 
Miesy-y box, some roofscape, and three lit- 
tle rectangles of red, yellow, and blue artily 
placed. 


Just to be sure do not forget the toilet rooms. 
No matter what the problem is, the judges 
seem to think you're a lousy designer unless 
_ you include them. So don't fight it. 


I won't say that the first day, "Design, ''went 
quickly, but the shadows on the wall outside 
had moved about ten feet each time I stopped 
to light a cigarette. And I'd just got rolling 


when I looked up to see that it was dark outside. 


You can't leave the room, you know - except 
to wash your hands. And they have a man there 
to see that you don't cheat. Imagine an archi- 
tect clouding his scheme with someone else's 
ideas! Besides, you're probably sitting in the 
midst of a group of engineers-with-delusions-— 
of-architecture anyway. 


At 8:00 PM, the happy announcement, "one 
hour to go" is made. That's when you can 
hear activity - things get knocked over, papers 
rustle, erasers burn, and pencils tap. You'd 
think everybody had designed concrete build- 
ings to hear those pencils tap. By 8:50 people 
are cussing, leads are snapping - by this 
time you should have a scheme pretty well 
thought out and ready to go on paper. 


Then suddenly it's all over. 


You turn in your paper, and at that instant, 
in a blinding flash of inspiration you see the 
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perfect design scheme for the problem .... 
save it, you may need it at the next exam. 


At 9:30, you'll find the suitcase gang at the 
tavern deep in serious architect talk. The 
longer they stay there the seriouser the talk 
gets. Pretty shoon everybody's convinced 
that he's passed the tesht, so the day ends 
on a happy note. 


"Site Planning, '' your big treat for the second 
day merely involves drawing some boxes and 
wiggly lines on a plot plan. The History ses- 
sion in the morning is simple too; just memo- 
rize the plans, elevations, and dimensions of 
everything that's been built and they can't 
trip you up. 


Sample question.'' 'How much does the Par- 
thenon weigh? Discuss." 


And so it goes ... Building Construction, 
Professional Practice, Building Equipment, 
and Structural. All straightforward stuff as 
long as you remember to convert foot-pounds 
to inch-pounds. Or is it inch-pounds to 
foot-pounds ? 


Before you know it, you're following a group 
of worried young men with suitcases away 
from the splendid old neo-Gothic Spanish 
building for the last (?) time. 


They tell me that as soon as you leave, a 
platoon of eager professors rushes in, marks 
your papers, and mails out the results. Due 
to inefficiencies in your postal system, how- 
ever, the results don't reach you until 7 or 8 
tense weeks have elapsed. These results are 
itemized according to the 7 sections of the 
exam so that you can see just how you rate in 
each subject. 


If you're not satisfied with your marks, you 
may review them with the Secretary-Director 
of the Board. This may lead to a change in 
your marks (in reviewing your papers, other 
mistakes are sure to be found). 


Passing the written exam entitles you to ap- 
pear for an oral exam given by the State 
Board of Architects. 
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The purpose of this interview is to give you 
a new sympathy for the poor oafs you see on 


TV quiz shows who freeze before the cameras. 


Just picture waiting outside the board room 


knowing that your future hinges on the events 


of the next few minutes. Suddenly you're led 
to a seat at the foot of a long table where 
you're introduced to a lot of men who look 
just like people. But don't be fooled -they 
hate you. 


Having been warned beforehand to study the 
State Lien Laws, you're ready for them, 
though. They'll ask you simple questions 


like, "What is the purpose of filing contracts 


with the County Clerk?" Do as I did (don't 


say it's to protect the owner from hzving to 
pay twice) - try to impress them: "A lien 
law is a purpose on the part of a mechanic 
to withhold subsequent damages summoned 
by a court order." Then they'll remember 
you. 


And that's how you take the exams and be- 
come an architect. It costs you $173. 18 by 
the time you've paid the exam fee, bought 
materials, travelled to the University and 
the State Capital, and paid for registration 
and seal, but for the right to put that little 
nineletter word in back of your name, it's 

a bargain. 


Just don't forget those toilet rooms. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON EUROPEAN HOUSING DESIGN 


By Samuel R. Ratensky, Director, City of New York Urban Renewal Board 
(Remarks made at the Silver Anniversary Conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, in San Francisco on Octeber 12, 


1958. - Courtesy of Mr. Ratengky. ) 


My European study trip was made possible 

by a Brunner Award given by the New York 
Chapter of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Perhaps an explanation of the reason 
why I applied for the grant - and why the 
Brunner Committee gave it - would be mean- 
ingful and relevant to this evening's discus- 
sion. For many years I have worked in the 
planning and technical aspects of housing at 
Federal and local levels. During the early 
USHA days, I participated in the formulation 
of design standards, plan types, and admin- 
istrative regulations, which, with the wisdom 
of hind-sight, appear to have been conceived 
within the narrowest interpretation of the 
Law's directive that housing be "decent, safe 
and sanitary," and with more concern fer the 
attitude of private real estate investment that 
for the quality of living that such housing con- 
tained or the quality of neighborhood and com- 
munity that such housing created. This was 
not the result of any lack of idealism or devo- 
tion in the early advocates of public- housing; 
but the concept of public responsibility in this 


field was new, the motivation humanitarian, the 
politics expedient, and the planning concepts 
rudimentary or non-existent. Then, for many 
years, at the City level, I participated in a 
large planning and building program with an 
increasing awareness that these same standards 
and regulations, which had changed little over 
the years, had by now become ossified into a 
procedure which produced stereo-types with 
little distinction as Architecture or as commu- 


nity. 


Emerson said, ''Those who would carry on 
great public schemes must be proof against 

the worst fatiguing delays, the most mortify- 
ing disappointments, the most shocking insulis, 
and, worst of all, the presumptuous judgment 
of the ignorant upen their designs." But after 
watching a score or two of talented Architects 
and designers try and fail, I came to the view 
that perhaps these did not qualify as "great" 


public schemes, and that the "insults," "de- 


lays" and "disappointments" were perhaps 
implicit in the programming, in the procedures 
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and in our own understanding or lack of under- 
standing of the goal. 


I had not been in Europe since the war years, 
but in magazines and technical publications I 
saw photographs of contemporary housing and 
town planning that caused me to remember 
hearing Mrs. Roosevelt say, in 1942, that after 
World War II most of the European countries, 
because of the impact of the war on their social, 
political and physical structures, would spon - 
taneously accept change and the aspect of the 
future, whereas we would only be able to do so 
by an act of will. 


Accordingly, in association with an experienced 
Architectural Designer, I applied for the Brun- 
ner Grant to look fer and at those examples of 
housing in Europe which (1) have architectural 
quality and vitality and (2) are part of an 
acceptable and desirable urban pattern in the 
neighborhood and in the larger community and 
City. My search was not an investigation into 
legislation, financing techniques, or adminis- 
trative procedures except to the extent that 
these inevitably control the form and quality 
‘of the product. 


My itinerary included London and Harlow New 
Town; Copenhagen; Goteborg and Stockholm; 
Zurich; West Berlin and Frankfurt, Italy from 
Milan to Rome; and Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 
Although I will generalize about European prac- 
tice and experience that does not mean that there 
are not important and vivid differences from 
country to country and frequently within countries 
from city to city; in capsule form, my impres- 
sion of the work I saw was that realization of 
planning concept and integration of housing into 
a planning goal were most advanced in Stockholm 
and Rotterdam; that quality and refinement of 
architectural design were most advanced in 
Zurich and Copenhagen; and that freedom and 
experiment in architectural design were most 
advanced in the London County Council work. 


However, an evaluation of European exper- 
ience for its meaning to us must, at the out- 
set, admit that there is great reward and 
pleasure in seeing different vocabularies, 
landscapes, and colors, and that one's re- 
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action therefore sometimes goes overboard 

in uncritical acceptance; that a true evalua- 
tion must be one in depth, worked out intime 
and experience, and in specific terms of what 
is relevant and suitable in each country and 
community; that there are fundamental dif- 
ferences in politics, economics, tradition, 
and social attitude which make it difficult, if 
not impossible, to apply directly any Euro- 
pean experience to ovr own situation. It is 
obvious that the Socialist or Labor govern- 
ments in Stockholm and London create a dif- 
ferent social climate and are, infact, re- 
sponsible for the approach to the total housing 
supply as a public utility, which in itself im- 
plies a better relationship between housing 
program and planning objective; also that the 
relatively stable and homogenous populations 
in European cities give an essential basis for 
better community organization and better 
maintenance, which permit freer, more varied 
and more experimental architectural design. 
Perhaps from this latter fact we may paren- 
thetically conclude that we must conceive pro- 
grams which encourage stable communities 
and give people a greater sense of belonging 
and caring. further, in evaluating European 
experience, we must remember that there are 
differences in relative costs of labor and ma- 
terials which would make prohibitively costly 
here some of the most charming features of 
design and uses of materials - colored and 
patterned pavements for example; and _ that 
finally, codes are more lenient and living pat- 
terms and status symbols different. The less 
restrictive attitude toward fire exists almost 
universally makes possible the use of the stair 
as a major architectural design element. And 
although Americans would find some of the 
arrangements for space heating primitive and 
would miss the individual electric washing 
machine, almost everywhere they would find 
more effective and integral provision for 
clothes drying than we customarily make. The 
Dutch, incidentally, from long exposure to 
visiting Americans, apologize in advance for 
the lines of drying clothes which festoon their 
balconies, although the clothes are very clean 
and the patterns charming. 


What, then, are the aspects of current Euro- 
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pean housing design which, though existing in 

varying degree in different countries, seemed 
to me most significant in relation to our own 

work? I have assembled my observations into 
six main groups: 


First, the Planning function has greater status, 


and is more controlling. Housing is part of 


an overall planning concept and goal. Examples 


of this abound, and are almost too well known 


to require mention here. In Stockholm the plan- 
ning of the subway and of residential communi- 

ties, with their schools and corollary facilities, 
proceed in a logical sequence, with the require- 


ments of community living establishing the 
planning modules. In connection with the last 
link of the subway system, through downtown 
Stockholm, enough land has been acquired to 


* make possible a great commercial and business 
center, with articulation of pedestrian and vehi- 


cular traffic. Vallingby Centrum, the main 
center serving the communities to the north- 


west, with its related industrial area, has been 


conceived on a large enough scale and with 
enough diversity and interest to serve as a 
compelling alternative to downtown Stockholm 
and in practice its pull in turning out to be 
greater than anticipated. 


Thus housing is being provided on open land 
long since acquired by the municipality, and 
phased in carefully studied relationship to 
transportation, shopping, schools, industry, 
and recreation areas and this entire undertak- 
ing is correlated with a program to increase 
commercial space in downtown Stockholm. 


In Rotterdam the planned reconstruction of the 


destroyed center of the city is based on a deci- 


sion to put back fewer residential accommoda- 
tions than had existed there prior to the War. 
Out of this decision flowed naturally a decision 
to develop garden communities along the peri- 
- meter, and, most interestingly, a decision to 
include, within the core, a variety of housing 
types and building heights. In Rotterdam, 
which was for me the high point of my trip, I 
learned that one of the most acutely felt lacks, 
after the total destruction cf the central city, 


was pavement: what the planners learned to 


_ call "Asphalt Recreation:" areas for promen- 


ading, for window shopping, for congregating 
and for that vital urban pastime of seeing and 
being seen by others. Perhaps we can learn 
from this a lession well-known toearlier plan- 
ners - that verdure is fine in its place, but 
that open spaces are for people in pursuit of 
urban pleasures. 


Second, a greater understanding of the con- 
cern with density concepts as instruments of 
local and national policy. Perhaps the most 
interesting evening of my trip was one I spent 
in London in a discussion of densities with a 
group of people all of whom were interested 

in politicec and social philosophy, but not one 

of whom was a planner. Several of them felt 
that densities had been set too low in the new 
towns to achieve a "town" quality. In the 
Netherlands, where land for building has to 

be made and jealously guarded, and where the 
population is increasing at the fastest rate in 
Europe, density of development is obviously a 
vital factor in national planning. Inthe face 

of this, how good of the Dutch to include in 
their designs the planting of a forest and the 
making of a hill. Everywhere I went in Europe 
I found a concern with the meaning and effect 

of density in the lives of people and the patterns 
of cities. To a New Yorker, who deals in astro- 
nomical densities as the inevitable end-product 
of administrative ceilings on costs or cost pres- 
sures, this experience was uniquély meaningful. 


Third, a greater interest in and appreciation of 
the aesthetics of structures and of neighborhoods. 
People care more about their cities and the 
architecture of their cities, and are willing to 
give Architects and Planners the freedom and 
the money to do things just because they are 
more beautiful. Certainly the longer historical 
tradition of most European cities is a factor in 
this; and where the city frequently is older than 
the nation its power is respected and its individu- 
ality cherished. All the more surprising, there- 
fore, is the fact that almost everywhere one 
finds greater architectural freedom, variety of 
materials and forms, and more adventurous use 
of color. There are differences everywhere be- 
tween Planners and Architects - good, healthy 
differences - but nowhere the attitude that they 
are people to be humored, but watched, and not 
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really as sound and practical as the Engineer 
and the Cost Estimator. 


Fourth, the concept of the total housing supply 
as a public utility and as a major tool in the 
planning and replanning of cities results in a 
greater articulation of housing programs - in 
types of housing for the aging, for single per- 
sons, for large families, for children without 
families, even for artists -and in greater variety 
of building types - gallery buildings, point blocks, 
maisonettes, flats, and row houses - used in 
more varied combinations (sometimes with beau- 
tifully studied and sensitive site-planning) both 
in inlying and outlying sites. Of notable interest, 
but perhaps selected at random, I found the 
"Willem Dreeshuis" in Amsterdam, which offers 
an institutional or communal type of living for 
older people with both dignity and charm; the 
group of row houses in Harlow New Town by 
Powell and Moya which capture, in contempor- 
ary terms, the scale and color and quality of 

an older London street; and the magnificent 
Torre Velasca in Milan which expresses a multi- 
purpose structure in terms which are strong 

and fresh and uniquely Italian. This last, which 
combines in one building both commercial and 
residential uses, lesser examples of which can 
be found throughout Europe, might have useful 
application in our downtown areas because of 

its value in diluting high land costs, spreading 
investment risk, diffusing commercial traffic, 
and minimizing dead spots in the City pattern. 


Fifth, the essential living quality offered by 
tall buildings, which are now used widely in 
combination with other types, generally is 
higher than we offer in ours. I am not refer- 
ring to color-coded-kitchen-cabinets or toa 
common standard of central heating, because 
allowances must be made for differences in 
values, habits and standards. But in basic a- 
menity, in intensity of occupancy within the 
structure, in quality of ventilation, in daylight- 
ing in public halls, in the universal provision 
of the balcony, the European buildings are su- 
perior to ours. I do not know how this differ- 


enc2 is justified costwise, and Ido know that 
recent British students of American housing 
design have concluded that our buildings are 
more "efficient!" But the effect is to make life 
in a European tall building very different, and — 
very much sweeter, than life in one of ours. | 


And sixth, because housing design generally is 
better integrated, through planning control, 
with other types of building and city develop- 
ment, because most European programs are 
less unilateral than ours, and because in most — 
of the countries many more instrumentalities 
for initiating, building, owning and operating 
housing have been developed, new neighborhoods | 
are more complete and more normal a part of — 
the City pattern than in much of our work. Our | 
simple administrative ruling which says that no — 
public housing funds may be used to build re- 
tail shopping facilities and that no land "in ex- 
cess of project needs" may knowingly be ac- 
quired in advance, not only results in the total 
dislocation of the small, local merthant but 
robs our developments of the charm, the tex- 
ture, and the value of the local neighborhood 
shopping center and makes more difficult the 
provision, or planning for the provision, of 
all the other facilities and structures which 
make a neighborhood rather than a project. 


To sum up, the European cities, most of which 
are feeling acutely the impact of the enormous 
increase in incidence of car ownership since 
the end of World War II, and which have had to 
deal with even more acute housing shortages 
than ours, have, in my opinion, developed 
broader and more effective planning and hous- 
in programs, and designs which are at once 
more sophisticated, more appropriate, more 
various and more exploratory. 


If these observations, made over ten hurried 
and reaction-packed weeks, appear too gen- 
eralized, or too categoical, may I lean on the 
words of Hoppocrates who, after saying that 
"Life is short; and Art is long," added, "The 
occasion fleeting; experience deceitful and 
judgment difficult." 
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NTERESTING SIDE-LIGHTS 


xcerpts from various sources. 


ndustrial Research" 

New Concept of Glass Atomic Structure, 
veloped by L. W. Ti, ton, National Bureau of 
andards, is based on structural unit called the 
tron. According to new concept, glass has a 
stematic yet non-crystaline, arrangement of 
oms over submicroscopic volumes (glass is 
lique substance, set aside from other types of 
aterials). Tilton says vitron is a submicro- 
opic cluster of five-sided bodies, with four- 
ded subunits. Odd side causes bodies to fit 
gether only when slightly distorted. So vitron 
cept holds that glass and crystals differ even 
ore fundamentally than thought before. Theo- 
tically crystal growth can go on forever, but 
nstantly growing distortional stress caused by 
yve-sided non-crystal line symmetry limits 
owth of glass vitron. 


Fast Beam-laminating process turns out 
satherproof, laminated wood beams in seven 
inutes compared to four to 24 hours, required 
th old methods. Process was developed by 
yod technologists at Industrial Research Divi- 
on, Institute of Technology, Washington State 
yllege; replaces resorcinol-mixture adhesives 
id hundreds of manual clamp bolts with straight 
enolic resin and a pre-heat laminating press 
ikes boards 2in. x 6 in. x 8ft.) Former man- 
wer need of six to 13 workers is cut down to 
ree; cost of adhesive is cut about 1/16, and 
cause new process ends oozing and hardening 
adhesive at joints, planer blades are not 
lled during finishing. 


Lower ceilings, contrary to popular be- 
f, are practicable for hot climates, say re- 
archers at Israel Institute of Technology. Max- 
1um of about eight feet is enough for good com- 
rt and health, they state. Big advantage is that 
wer ceilings would save up to five per cent in 
ilding costs. 
d. This is not necessarily gospel as no data 
1s given in support of the statement. ) 
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"ACSA Newsletter" 

Who wants a chance for a year in France? 
A French-American Association, "Atlantique" 
founded in 1947 has recently expanded the fields 
of its exchanges to Architecture. Three French 
architectural firms are now willing to offer simi- 
lar opportunities to young American architects. 
Candidates should meet the following requirements: 
1. Be graduated from an accredited American 

School of Architecture. 

2. Speak French. 
3. Be interested in International Relations. 


The grant will cover full maintenance in France. 
Health Insurance and eventually tuition for even- 
ing courses. For information write to Mlle. 
Yvonne Bouguignon, Executive Director of 
"Atlantique,'' 975 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 
Final date for applications - March 15, 1959. 


"Technical News Service" 

Dr. Herman B. Wagner, Director of 
Chemica! Research for the Tile Council of 
America, has been awarded one of the Glycerine 
Research Awards presented annually by The 
Glycerine Producers' Association in recognition 
of developments leading to new applications and 
uses of glycerine and its derivatives. 


Dr. Wagner was honored for his research on the 
development of glycerine - containing mortar 
for setting ceramic tile. A further improvement 
of a mortar introduced by the Tile Council in 
1957, the new mortar employs glycerine as an 
additive for extending the working life of tile 
setting compositions. As a result, working 
time of the modified portland cement mixture 
has been extended by almost thirty minutes. 

The problem of fast set in normally warm cli- 
mates and during summer months has been 
eliminated. The cured mortar in characterized 
by high bond strength and superior hardness 

and is unaffected by the atmospheric conditions 
in which it is applied. 
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"New Employment tor College students" "Publications" 


Students available for part-time work 
should write to the Supermarket Service Inc. , 
Plainville Conn. for full details of job oppor- 
tunities in their immediate vicinity. This firm 
offers a complete, fast, accurate inventory 
service to supermarkets, department, drug and 
variety stores; discount houses and service 
stations along ithe east coast from Maine to 
Florida. The inventory service is especially 
active during the night and a!l week-ends while 
the stores are closed. This does not interfere 
with college attendance. Pay ranges from $1.50 
to $2.50 per hour plus a traveling allowance. 


FROM*s (‘THE REPORTS’ OF ..THE 


Robert P. Burns, Jr., 


The following extracts from the reports of the 
44th Paris Prize winner, Robert P. Burns, Jr. 
show some of the benefits of the Fellowship. The 
extracts indicate an appreciation and constructive 
approach to both the old and new architecture. 
There is neither a naive acceptance nor a would 
be sophisticated hypercritical attitude. In fact 
one gains the impression the Fellowship is doing 
what it is intended to do including giving a great 
deal of enjoyment to a budding architect. 


Impressions on leaving England, the first country 
on his itinerary: 

"T began to understand upon viewing these 
ancient buildings the real history of architecture 
which an academic survey can never teach. The 
terms I had been taught, the lessons of history I 
never quite understood became clearer and more 
alive when I was able to experience buildings of 
different centuries side by side and observe their 
many relationships. 

"Modern architecture too rarely faces all 
of the problems at once as did the Gothic, too often 
attempts to solve each problem individually without 
regard for an integrated whole: we indulge in struc- 
tural exhibitionism with little concern for the archi- 
tectural aspects; we make an apologetic bow to 
ornament by placing a single sculpture in front of 
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44th Paris Prize in Architecture 


The N.I. A. E. has received copies of 
"International Prefabrication", its name now 
changed to "Interbuild!' This magazine has 
above average articles both interesting and 
critical on design and planning in all parts of 
the world. The November number had an excel-| 
lent article on a housing development of the 
advance type referred to in Mr. Ratensky's 
observations puvlished in this issue. 

Address: "Interbuild'' 11 Manchester Square, 
W1 London, England. 


LLOYD WARREN FELLOW 


a sleek building, thereby 1mpoverishing rather | 
than enriching the architecture." 


France: "The entire Loire Valley is of such 
natural beauty and architectural richness that 
the chateaux were only a part of the charm of 
the trip, however. The sleepy little towns, the 
green fields, the limestone wine-caves, and th 
old village churches, many authentic Romanes-+ 
que and Gothic structures, lent an element of 
surprise and discovery which we had hardly an 
cipated. 
"Before leaving the chateaux country we 
visited Nantes at the mouth of the Loire River. 
There on a high hill overlooking the river and | 
the city, stands Corbusier's huge apartment 
block - perhaps the chateau of the 20th century. 
Very similar to the Marseilles block with its | 
two level apartments, balconied facades and | 
rough concrete pilotis, the Nantes apartment | 
building has a boldness and validity lacking in | 


and deceptive spaciousness. 
of apartment building developed at Marseilles | 
and Nantes by Corbusier is as important a_ | 
humanistic and rational advance as modern 
architecture has made." 


ry 
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"Easily the most interesting aspect of 
this month's experiences has been the work in 
the atelier at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. I have 
been struck by the basic similarities of person- 
ality between the students of architecture here 
and those I have known in America. My fellow 
students of the atelier were friendly and inter - 
ested in comparing their work with that of an 
American. There is, on the other hand, a re- 
markable contrast in attitude and approach to 
architectural design between the students of 
France and the United States. Whereas in our 
country architectural education has generally 
come, I think, to definite acceptance of techno- 
logical advancement and industrialization of our 
civilization and with these limitations is seek- 
ing to achieve the humanistic and esthetic re- 
quirements of architectural expression, the ap- 


- proach of the French system is quite different. 
’ Here the concept of architecture as a handicraft 


is the dominant theme; emphasis is placed on 


romanticism and the extreme individuality of 


building types which at once creates an obvious 
impulse which might well be termed "rampant 
Ronchampism."' 


"Though I am in agreement with the Amer- 


ican attitude, despite the often dubious results, 
I think that perhaps there is some justification 
in France for their acceptance of the handicraft 
approach in view of their relative economic and 
industrial situation. It is nevertheless surpris- 
ing to find this concept so important in the train- 
ing of the future architects of a country which 
thirty years ago could produce a voice proclaim- 
ing that 'the house is a machine for living!' 

"Tl regard my work at the Beaux-Arts and 


the acquaintances I have made there as a valuable 


experience; the opportunity, also, for close ob- 
servation of a different system is certainly 


worthwhile. 


"As I approach the end of my tour of 


7 France, with only a couple of weeks in southern 


France after the Spanish trip remaining, I find 


_ that I have no single vivid impression of the 


country. Its heritage is so vast, its glories so 
rich that they cannot be easily brought together. 


_ Whether its future will rival its past, I don't 


_ pretend to know, but somehow I feel that the 
_ spirit which motivated its great builders is gone. 
_ The students look to America, and to Italy, as 


the most progressive country of Europe - the 
nies of the new architecture as it was of the 
old." 

"The bustling port city of Marseilles 
was our next destination. With its picturesque 
old port and busy waterfront life, Marseilles 
was a complete change from the refinement of 
Nimes and Arles. For me the principal archi- 
tectural interest lay in LeCorbusier's Unite 
d'Habitation which reinforced my most favorable 
convictions as to this type of building caused by 
my earlier visit to the similar block at Nantes. 
This huge apartment building, which houses not 
only 1500 people but various shops, nursery, 
and offices in a single unit, is the classic of its 
kind and, I think, LeCorbusier's most significant 
work. The three dimensional treatment of the 
piers which elevate the massive black from the 
ground, the greater size, and the incorporation 
of more diverse elements more than compensate 
for the superior site of the Nantes block and 
make the Marseilles buildings a work of enor- 
mous implications." 


Florence: ''The experience of Greece has left 
freshiy branded on my memory a number of 
exceptional though totally disparate images; the 
noble Acropolis and its golden crown the Par- 
thenon, the astonishing vision of ancient Byzan- 
tine monasteries peeping over the towering pre- 
cipices of Mt. Meteora, and the violent fusion 
of the archaic remains of Mycenae with their 
wild natural setting. These images - in the 
land where western civilization reached its first 
great climax and where art and architecture 
became so highly developed that Greek influence 
has persisted to the present century - were 
made even more vivid when cast against a back- 
ground of relative poverty, primitive living 
standards, and ancient culture patterns which 
exist on a greater scale in modern Greece than 
in any place we have visited. "' 


Istanbul: ''A modern landmark of the city is the 
fashionable Istanbul Hilton Hotel, a kind of 
commercialized Corbusier with eastern decor. sh 


Germany: "From Stuttgart we went to Ulm to 
see the cathedral which, with its single tower 
soaring some 528 feet into the sky, supposedly 
the highest in the world, is an impressive 
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sight, although the interior does not equal the 
majesty of its exterior. Also located in Ulm 
but far removed in spirit from the great 
Gothic cathedral, is the Hochschule fur Ge- 
staltung, the successor to the famed Bauhaus. 
The school was recently established under the 
direction of the Swiss designer - Max Bill, 
who has now left. The school embraces 
roughly the same fields which the Bauhaus did- 
industrial design, building, visual, and com- 
munication. Bill himself designed the build- 
ings which house the school - a complex of un- 
related concrete and glass cubes. "' 


"Back in Paris, in addition to selling 
our automobile and making arrangements for 
our departure, we were able to revisit many 
of our favorite places, see the recently reopen- 
ed Jeu de Paume Impressionist gallery, and to 
experience once again the life of Europe's first 


city. 

"This lull between the past twelve and 
a half months in Europe and our future travels 
in the U.S. has provided me an opportunity to 
consider the impact of this European experience 
and its value to me as an architect. I think that 
one danger of fairly extensive travels through 
Europe is that one may be overwhelmed by the 
beauty and majesty or romance of past cultures 
and may fail to see the truths which can be 
learned. In the past this happened all too often, 
and we have suffered from the results, - 
aesthetism and ecclecticism. To gain something 
really constructive is far more difficult but I 
feel that I have done that. In the first place, 
my colossal ignorance of European life as well 


as architecture has been, at least in part, allayed. 


Furthermore, the architectural prejudices (a 
word I prefer to 'philosophy') which I had acquir- 
ed in my school years, however tentative and 
uncertain they were, have been strengthened by 
what I have seen and learned during the past 
year. I consider myself fortunate not to have 
come to Europe with a completely open mind, 
for these prejudices have enabled me to inter- 
pret and to evaluate my experiences so that they 
can have meaning for me. 

"Now the almost more difficult part lies 
ahead, for the discovery of one's own country, 
culture, and architecture is a task of great im- 
portance. During the coming months, I hope to 


begin to understand and recognize some of the | 
problems which challenge the young architect | 
of the United States." 


United States: "The discovery of American | 
architecture in both its historical and contem- | 
porary aspects has been a rewarding experience) 
for me. Up until the past few weeks I had travel) 
ed little in the U.S. and thus my knowledge of 
our building traditions has been limited to what | 
I could get from books and pictures. I have beer 
amazed at the richness and vitality of our heri-} 
tage, and I feel that the more recent works, with 
certain exceptions, offer hope for continuing | 
growth. 

'In preparation for my U.S. tour, I 
made a fairly extensive research study in an 
architectural library so that I would miss only 
a limited number of important works on the 
route of my trip. This has been supplemented 
along the way by reading into the background | 
and ideas of American architecture in Mumford" 
Brown Decades and Sticks and Stones and ) 
Sullivan's Autobiography of anIdea. As a 
result of this research, I have been able to see 
such a large number of buildings - as many as 
thirty houses by Frank Lloyd Wright in a single | 
day - that to refer to each of them would be 
folly. Therefore I will mention only the most 
significant or unusual things I have seen. 

"From Cleveland where we stopped for 
a brief rest with my wife's parents, I visited 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo. My chief interests in 
Pittsburgh were the redevelopment of the Gol- | 
den Triangle and Richardson's Allegheny County 
building. The former is a travesty of enlight- 
ened civic planning with uninspired buildings 
chaotically grouped; Richardson's grimly jail — 
building, which I preferred to his highly eclectiq 
courthouse, achieves an impression of power | 
and dignity by its anonymous use of arches and | 
simple masonry forms. Buffalo is notable i 
chiefly for three examples of Wright's ‘prairie i 
house! period and Louis Sullivan's Prudential 
Building. This structure, completed in 1895, 
is one of Sullivan's most successful realiza- 
tions of his theoretical analysis of the func- 
tions of the skyscraper - a type to which 
Sullivan, it has been said, first gave esthetic. 
form. This lofty building, adorned with the 
master's rich terra cotta ornamentation and 


popped with a generous cornice, realized 
‘Sullivan's stated goal and remains today 'a 
‘proud and soaring thing. '" 


"In Chicago where the skyscraper 
jwas born and where modern American archi- 
‘tecture had its first real fulfillment, I found 
‘the same things that thousands of other archi- 
itects have been discovering for years - bold, 
‘masculine buildings, some crude, some soar- 
jing - many in a sad, dilapidated condition. 
iThe names of William LeBaron Jenney, John 
Wellborn Root, Louis Henri Sullivan and Frank 
‘Lloyd Wright sound legendary to us today, but 
jeverywhere their buildings are in evidence. 
‘Sullivan's mighty Auditorium Building which 
‘contained a hotel, office space, and a huge 
jauditorium stands foursquare with its lofty 
‘tower like a Florentine palazzo. When built 
it was the largest and most complete building 
of its kind in the world. John Root's great 
Monadnock Block, Chicago's last important 
all masonry building, suggested many possi- 
bilities for the future. In the lovely suburbs, 
Oak Park, River Forest, Highland Park, etc. 
Wright built dozens of houses from 1895 to 1915 
that revolutionized the contemporary house, - 
ithe Coonley house, the Heurtley house, the 
Willitts house, the Robie house - considered 
by many the most important house of the cen- 
tury, and the Cheney house - built in 1904 
which could serve as a prototype for a mass- 
‘produced house today - some now divided up 
nto two or three apartments, others in poor 
Condition or drastically altered - all together 


forming an overwhelming body of work. In- 
tumerable other masterpieces of the 20th 
entury architecture such as Sullivan's revo- 
utionary Carson Pirie, Scott and Wright's 

nity Temple are part of Chicago's proud 
eritage. 

x "Of the more recent buildings, the best 
‘known are Mies Van der Rohe's Lake Shore and 
Esplanade Apartments, the I.I.T. campus, and 
SOM's Inland Steel skyscraper. I have little 
eaction to Mies' tall apartments, I wonder about 
dentical expression for steel and concrete build- 
ngs. Indeed I am not sure but that the problem 
night not more logically have been the correct 
expression of the cloth curtain rather. than of 
‘the steel frame. My reaction to the I.I.T. com- 
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plex is more definite. Here the designer abso- 
lutely refused to recognize the problem of exist- 
ing environment and site planning. As a result 
the campus is one of the most unpleasant I have 
seen despite the presence of at least one out- 
standing building Crown Hall. The Inland Steel 
Building, its exterior columns rising unbroken 
the entire height of the structure like great fins, 
marks a striking departure from the ordinary 
contemporary office building. The office floors 
are entirely free of obstructions as all services 
are housed in a separate tower, and the elegant 
stainless steel and glass skin is a further refine- 
ment (luxury?). Inland Steel joins Lever House _ 
and Manufacturer's Trust as superior SOM 
products. 

"Following this fascinating visit to 
Chicago, we drove north into Wisconsin to 
Racine, home of the Johnson's Wax Company. 
Wright's magnificent administration building 
and research tower are milestones of modern 
architecture and once again proof of Wright's 
mastery of materials - reinforced concrete, 
brick, and glass tubing. The great open office 
space with its forest of graceful mushroom 
columns is the most beautiful modern room I 
have seen., In Racine is also located the Her- 
bert Johnson home, one of Wright's largest 
and most luxurious houses but certainly not 
one of his best. Called ''Wingspread' it has 
an ingenious plan with four long wings turbin- 
ing out from a high central living room." 


"Our first impressions of the American 
West were a mixture of awed reverence for the 
scenic majesty of such wonders as South 
Dakota's Badlands, Mt. Rushmore, Yellow- 
stone Park, and amazement (which must be a 
universal reaction to all non-westerners) at 
the lack of human intervention. When he 
does appear, manis defensive; even if his 
citadel contains only five or six persons, he 
calls it a town and puts up a sign naming it 
'Wildcat' or 'Chugwater'. These occasional 
small towns constitute living relics of the 
West's early days. 

"Edward Stone's new medical center, 
also at Palo Alto, far along in construction, 
presents striking proof of the old bromide, 
less is more'. Although the extensive all- 
concrete complex is simply planned and hand- 
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somely proportioned, the use of an applied 
decorative pattern - the soffits of the broad 
cornice, wall panels, screens, and even 
columns received the same bold geometrical 
motif - has been so overworked as to reduce 
to boredom what was intended as richness. 

"One of the dreadful results of Califor- 
nian architecture is the tract house, now 
built everywhere but nowhere as extensively 
as in California. This mindless passion for 
a House-for-Everyman-on -Its-Own-Ground 
has produced the most horrible spectacle I 
have seen in the United States. A brown 
and dusty hill south of San Francisco, stretch- 
ing as far as one can see, all trees and growth 
disgorged, bulldozed, - prepared for 'Dream 
Houses'. Even well-designed houses, Jones 
and Emmons' Fichler Homes, for instance, 
in San Mateo, are so crowded and unimagina- 
tively grouped that the effect is appalling - 
suburbia is unending, the landscape is dehu- 
manized, and manis brutalized. After a 
visit to these dormitory towns of California 
one can well agree with Frank Lloyd Wright's 
recent article in Esquire in which he advo- 
cates 'Away with the Realtor!' Man has in- 
deed paid a heavy toll for his dream house. 

"T can think of no more pleasant and 
scenic drive than the Mission Trail from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles and then to 
San Diego. We visited almost a dozen of 


Hotels and Restaurants: 


England 
Crichton Hall Hotel, Bedford Place, London 
Choy's Restaurant, Soho, London 
Nick's Restaurant, Soho 


Visited by Mr. Burns 


Italy 

Albergo la Gioconda - Florence 

Hotel Rex - Naples 

Restaurants: California Snack Bar, Da 
Ciro - Naples 
Taverna Margutta, Fiorentina, Tavola 
Calda, Capriciosa - Rome 

Brindisi - La Rosetta 


Istanbul - Pera Palas 
Osios Loucas - Tourist Pavilion 
Athens - Vassilis 
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the twenty-one missions located in Southern 
California. These simple adobe complexes 
some with long arcades and lush gardens, 
are faintly evocative of the Spanish Baroque; 
the cool whitewashed churches have a naive 
and serene charm. San Juan Bautista, which 
is used as a background for the movie 'Ver- 
tigo', and the Carmel mission with its point- 
ed Byzantine dome were two of the most 
distinctive. 


The octopus-like city of Los Angeles offers 
no unified appearance and isinreality a 
cluster of towns which contain some notable 
individual gems of architecture. Throughout 
the area are numerous excellent houses by 
Neutra whose office and home I was able to 
visit. Wright has built in Hollywood the 
Mayan-styled Hollyhock House, several vast 
mausoleum-like patterned block houses, and 


the Sturges house, an exquisite small wood 
and brick structure, its wide porch drama- 
tically cantilevered above a hillside. Edward 
Stone's romantic pill factory for the Stuart 
Pharmaceutical Co., located in Pasadena, 
also, I found the magnificent houses built by 
the pioneering architects Greene and Greene. 
Their reverence for Japanese architecture 
and its perfection of wood detailing is strik- 
ingly apparent in such buildings as the 
Gamble House. 


France 

Hotel Lenox, 9 rue de L'Universite, Paris 

Hotel de Londres, 3 rue Bonaparte 

Restaurants: Le Procope, Vagenende, 
Kam Lin, Champoullion, Valentin, 
Restaurant de Beaux-Arts. Snack Bar: 
onrue St.Pere. L'Universe (Palais 
Royal) more expensive. 


Loir Valley- Saumur: Restaurant Les 
Gourmets. 


Belgium 
Hotel Courtrai et Littoral,t'Zand, -Burges — 
Hotel Roi Albert, La Gare,-Antwerp 
Restaurant de la Loge - Perpignan 
Restaurant la Bec Fin - Aix-en-Provence 
Hotel Mondial - Perpignan 

Albi - Hotel d'Orleans 

Nimes - Hotel d'Orleans 

Arles - Hotel Touring 
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